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brot up from thence, and then I had only one cart, & each 
plantation kept 2 oxen. But now I have carts, oxen and plows 
everywhere, I don't make 10 bbls. of corn a share, and then I 
myself have loaded a Bermudian carrying between 5 & 6,000 
bushels. Indeed, navigation of the inland kind is exceedingly 
convenient; so that by setting tobacco & even corn I always 
effected by my hands* & never was at the least expence about 
feeding draught horses. 

(to be continued.) 



TWO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THOMAS 

JEFFERSON. 

(Communicated by H. Carrington Lancaster, Richmond, Va.) 

The following letters,! till now unpublished, were written by 
Thomas Jefferson to his friend and neighbor, Justin Pierre, Count de 
Rieux, a French emigre, who settled near Monticello towards the end 
of the eighteenth century. Their value is in showing Jefferson's homely 
side, when, as he wrote Edward Rutledge "Flumina amo, sylvasque, 
inglorias. . . . The newspapers will permit me to plant my corn, 
peas, etc., in hills or drills as I please."J While deeply interested in 
public matters and not long before he became president, he finds time 
to give his neighbor legal advice, to send him supplies that might re- 
place his losses by fire, to warn him against a swindler, and to express 
his appreciation of his egg-plants. As a practical friend and gardener, 
Jefferson is excellent. 

'To Mr. Derieux. 

Monticello, Jan. 3, 1796. 
"Dear Sir, 

I have received your favor on the subject of Mr. Payne's 
advertisement of the sale of your tenement. If his mortgage 
was prior to your lease and was recorded, your lease cannot 

* The slaves. 

t See note at end of article. 

tSee T. J. Randolph, Memoir Correspondence, and Miscellanies of 
Thomas Jefferson, III., 337-338. 
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affect his right, because nothing done by Mr. Wood after the 
mortgage ought to derogate from his prior contracts. Mr. 
Payne, however, cannot take possession against your consent, 
but will be driven to a suit in Chancery against Wood and 
yourself to foreclose the equity of redemption, and I think the 
costs of the suit would fall on Wood and its determination 
would not be till after your lease is out, if you employ a lawyer 
to defend it. You will judge on this view of the thing whether 
best to defend it, or give up and- have recourse against Wood 

for his breach of contract. I find a man of the name of 

Patrick, whom I hire, has endeavored to swindle you out of 
ten shillings. He is a great rascal. He had no letter from me 
to you, for I did not know he would go by your house, nor 
would I have trusted him with a letter. With my respectful 
salutations to Mrs. Derieux I am Dear Sir, 

your friend and servant, 

Th. Jefferson." 

The second letter, though in a fragmentary state, seems of greater 
peisonal interest than the first. The date is probably about the same 
as that of the other letter. 

"To Mr. Derieux. 

.... after .... loss by fire you . . . . , I procured 2 bed- 
ticks, 3 pr. sheets, and 6 blankets to ask your acceptance of 
towards replacing those you had lost. They were made up 
in a bale, and are now at Col. Bell's, who will forward them 
to you, or keep them till you pass on to Staunton as you shall 
direct. With my best respects to Mme. Derieux, I am, Dear 
Sir, 

your friend and servant, 

Th. Jefferson." 

"P. S. I was so pleased with the egg-plants brought by 
Peter, and his dressing them according to the directions you 
were so good as to give, that I must ask some seed, and advice 
how to cultivate them." 
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NOTE. 

The family de Rieux is very well known in Brittany, one branch 
of it tracing its descent back to Conan Meriadec, who flourished in the 
latter part of the fourth century, a king of the Kelts of north-western 
France. In the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris is a most elaborate 
family tree, which traces the family from this king to the early seven- 
teenth century, where it unfortunately stops. I imagine that the names 
in the tree are largely mythical, but there is no doubt about the exist- 
ence of the family as one of high position in Brittany down into the 
last century. 

Jefferson's friend was Justin Pierre Plumard Comte de Rieux, born 
at Nantes, March 10, 1756. His father, Pierre Justin Plumard de Rieux, 
is known to us through a family Bible as "Secretary to the King of 
France," which means, I suppose, that he held one of the numerous 
sinecures given by the Bourbons to the nobility; he died in Santo 
Domingo in 1776. 

Justin Pierre married Oct. 19, 1780, Maria Margarita Martini, whose 
mother, Maria Petronille, subsequently married Philip Mazzei, an 
Italian historian and friend of Jefferson (Cf. letter cxciv. in the corre- 
spondence of Jefferson, published by T. J. Randolph, Vol. III., p. 327). 
Justin Pierre, after serving in the body-guard of Louis XVI., emigrated 
in 1784, settling at Colle, an estate in Albemarle Co., Va. He seems to 
have lived there and in Charlottesville for ten or twelve years, remov- 
ing subsequently to Goochland and then to the mountains near the 
Old Sweet Springs. He died Dec. 23, 1824. One of his sons was 
named Henry Thomas Jefferson. His daughter, Adelaide, was the wife 
of John A. Lancaster and mother of R. A. Lancaster of Richmond, 
senior member of the firm of Lancaster & Lucke, brokers, and father 
of R. A. Lancaster, Jr., now living in Richmond. 



LETTER BOOK OF THOMAS JETT. 

Thomas Jett and William Bernard were executors of John 
Morton Jordan, of King George County, half-brother of Joseph 
Morton, of James City County. John Morton Jordan, who was 
a prominent merchant, died in 1771. Mr. Jett had been his 
factor at Leeds in Westmoreland County. The following let- 
ters are from Mr. Jett's Letter Book filed among papers in 
Williamburg clerk's office in a suit entitled Jordan &c vs. 
Skinker & als. See Quarterly VI., 247. 



